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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. established at Haarlem, in 1816; and it is now | “ Though the government of England bas 
late acknowledged by all, that common school | declined to follow the example of all the en- 

education has been reformed and immeasura-| lightened nations of Europe, yet private indi- 

FUSLASERD: WESELT. bly advanced throughout the whole of that en. | viduals and societies are striving to remedy, 
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9 the establishment of common schools through- | Kay Shuttleworth, is now in successful oper- 
saaimasenearteat nt nineteen, out France was adopted in 1833, one of its|ation at Battersea; and the church party 
PHILADELPHIA. |main features was the creation of Normal) have recently purchased and fitted up, at an 

es, | SChHOOls. At these institutions, ygung menare|expense of $100,000, a Normal school at 


For “The Friend.” 
SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 


TEACHERS. 
(Continued from page 330.) 


“T found all the teachers whom I visited 
alive to the subject of improvement. They 
had libraries of the standard works on educa- 
tion,—works of which there are such great 
numbers in the German language. Every 
new book of any promise was eagerly sought 
after; and [ uniformly found the educational | 
periodicals of the day upon the tables of the 
teachers. From the editor of one of these 
periodicals, I learned that more than thirty of 
this description are printed in Germany ; and 
that the obscurest teacher in the obscurest 
village is usually a subscriber to one or more. 

“ A feeling of deep humiliation overcame 
me, as I contrasted this state of things with 
that in my own country, where of all the nu- 
merous educational periodicals which have 
been undertaken within the last twenty years, 
ouly two, of any length of standing, still sur- 


vive. All the others have failed through the | 


not only educated, but gratuitously maintain- | 
ed; they enjoy certain privileges, are exempt- 
ed from military service, and if they acquit 
themselves worthily, they are certain of an 
appointment as a school-teacher at the end of | 
their course. 

“It is a fact most interesting in itself, and, 
worthy to be cited as one of the proofs of the 
advancement, (however slow,) of the race, | 
that the Normal school now in successful 
operation at Versailles, occupies the very site, | 
—some of its buildings are the very buildings, 
and its beautiful grounds the very grounds,— 
which were the dog-kennels of Louis XIV., 
and his royal successors. 

“ Scotland, so long and so justly celebrated | 
among the countries of Europe for the supe- 
rior education of its people, was not slow to 


discover the advantages of schools for the 


| drews, which exercises the double function of 
giving a classical education, and of preparing 
teachers for schools. 





indifference of teachers, and the apathy of the 
public. 


preparation of teachers. It has now one | 
‘such school at Edinburgh, and one at Glas- 
| gow, besides the Madras college at St. An- 


* Under the enlightened administration of | 


Chelsea, near London. 
“ After the revolution of 1830, which sepa- 


‘rated Belgium from Holland, the former 


country neglected its schools, and since that 
period, it seems to be acknowledged, on all 
hands, that the education of the Belgian peo- 
ple has been rapidly retrograding. But by 
virtue of a recent law, an entire school sys- 
tem is now organizing for that country. Us. 
der the new order of things, there are to be 
two Normal schools, one at Lierre in the 
Province of Antwerp, and the other at Ni- 
velles, in the Province of Brabant. 

' “ Even at St. Petersburgh, in Russia, says 
Professor Stowe, ‘a model school for the edu- 
cation of teachers of every grade, and for all 
parts of the empire,’ has been established. 
‘Thus it appears that almost every member of 
the great European family of nations, which 
possesses any cleims to be called enlightened 
or civilized, has looked with favour upon what 
may be considered one of the greatest of all 
instrumentalities for the improvement of the 
race. One empire alone has signalized its 


ee by an opposite course. That empire is 
\ 


istria. Although the Austrian maintains 





| the National Board of Education for Ireland, 


what it calls a system of schools which set 


bi: The extensive range and high grade of|a Normal school has been established at Dub- /metes and bounds, on all sides, to the develop- 
instruction which so many of the German | lin, and placed upon the most liberal basis.| ment of the human faculties ;—although it 
youth are enjoying, and those noble qualifica- | Excellent buildings, with large and beautiful | prepares a few teachers, yet it is the office of 


tions on the part of their instructers, are the 
natural and legitimate result of their semina- 
ries for teachers. Without the latter, the 


|yards and play-grounds, are provided for it, 
|in the very heart of the city. Here hundreds 
of the poor children are in constant attend- 


|these teachers to lop and prune the common 


|mind, and not to develop it ;—and where, 


| during the very year previous to my Visit, in 


former never could have been, any more than | ance, to whom instruction is given, in part by | a part of that empire bordering upon the king- 
an effect without its cause. Although ‘the | professional teachers, and in part by the pu-| dom of Saxony,—across whose frontier a lit- 


first regular seminary for teachers,’ (see Dr. 


|pils of the Normal school. The Normal 


‘tle of the light and genial warmth of educa- 


Bache’s report, page 222,) ‘ was established | pupils reside at a place called Glasnevin, a tion had been reflected,—a few of the more 


at Stettin, in Pomerania, in 1735,’ yet it was 
not until within the last quarter of a century, 
and especially since the general pacification of 


| atte way out of the city. Here they have a 
farm, which is conducted by a scientific agri- 
\culturist. When not engaged at the school 


‘enlightened subjects of that arbitrary power 
‘applied to it for liberty to establish a Normal 
school within their own province, and offered 


Europe, that the system has made such rapid|in the city, the pupils are occupied on the|to supply, gratuitously, the money requisite 
advances towards perfection. And so power-.| farm. At this Normal school none but actual | for the purpose, both the application and the 
fully has this system commended itself to all| teachers are received. They leave their own! offer were rejected with indignity. 


enlightened men, that not only have these 
seminaries for teachers been constantly in- 
creasing in Prussia, in Saxony, and in the 
states of the west and south-west of Germany, 


| 


beers, and come from all parts of Ireland to 
receive instruction here. ‘Their whole main- 


tenance,—tuition, board, lodging, is gratuit- | 


/ous; and a certain sum is secured to them 


SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


“ The extruordinary system of measures by 
| which the Prussian schools have been eleva- 


but most of the enlightened governments of | annually on their return to their schools,| ted, and are now sustained, would not be un- 
Europe have followed the example. Out of | More than a thousand teachers have already | derstood, without taking into view the office 
Prussia, the plan was first adopted in Holland. | availed themselves of the benefits of this noble | and character of the School Inspectors. The 
The celebrated Normal school of Prinsen was | charity. kingdom is divided into circles or districts; 
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and for each one of these, there is one or 
more school commissioners or inspectors. 

“ By visiting schools, attending examina- 
tions, and by personal introduction, I saw many 
of this class of magistrates. They had evi- 
dently been selected from among the most 
talented and educated men in the community. 
They were such men as would be here ap- 
pointed as presidents or professors of colleges, 
Judges of the higher courts, or called to other 
civil stations for which talent, attainment, 
and character are deemed essential pre-re- 
quisites. The office is one both of honour 
and emolument. 

“It is easy to see how efficient such a class 
of officers must have been in bringing up teach- 
ers to a high standard of qualifications, at the 
beginning ; and in creating, at last, a self- 
motive, self-improving spirit among them. If 
examiners, inspectors, school-committees,—or 
by whatever other name they may be called, 
—know little of geography, grammar, arith- 
metic, or the art of reading, the candidate 
who presents himself before them for exami- 
nation, will feel no need of knowing more 
than they do; and a succession of ignorant 
and incompetent candidates will be sure to ap- 
ply for schools in towns which have ignorant 
examiners. The whole Prussian system im- 
pressed me with a deep sense of the vast dif- 
ference in the amount of general attainment 





THE FRIEND. 


. ° | 
legal age, he is not sent there by his parents, 


a notice in due form is sent to apprize them! 
of the delinquency. If the child is not then 


forthcoming, a summons follows. The parent | 


is cited before the court; and if he has no! 
excuse, and refuses compliance, the child is 
taken from him, and sent to school, the father 
to prison. 

“I had frequent conversations with school 
teachers and school officers respecting this 
compulsory attendance of the children. From 
these sources 1 gathered the information, 


that, with one exception, there was very little 
complaint about it, or opposition to it. Were | 
it not that some of the children are com-| 


pelled to receive instruction in a_ religious 

creed from which their parents dissent, there 

would rarely be a murmur of complaint in the 
. ; 

community. The children are so fond of the 





himself from it; or if, after arriving at the | 


celebrated by fétes and shows, by dinners and 
speeches, as in our country the era of our 
independence ; and yet, in these states, by vir- 
tue of laws which the free representatives of 
a free people have enacted, every child is 
compelled to attend school !” 


(To be continued.) 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
LIFE IN SHETLAND. 


In the remote and thinly-peopled Shetland 
islands, where the higher class of inhabitants, 
in many instances residing far from each 
other, are nearly deprived of society of their 
own rank,some families are accustomed to 
fill up their leisure with attention fo the ani. 
mal creation in all the varieties within their 
reach. In almost every family, indeed, in the 
seclusion of these islands, the young devote 


school, the benefits of public instruction are| much time and many cares to the domestic 


so universally acknowledged, and the whole 


creatures necessarily dependent on them, and 


public sentiment has become so conformed to| also to rearing and domesticating sundry ani- 


the practice, that I believe there is quite as) 


little complaint, (excepting on account of the 
invasion of religious freedom before referred 
to,) under the rigorous system of Prussia as 
under our lax one. One school officer, of 


| : . ; 
|whom I inquired whether this enforced school 


attendance were acceptable and popular, re- 


plied, that the people did not know any other 


mals, in general wild and uninteresting. Of 
|the former class are the herds of ponies each 
| family has to rear and maintain for the farm 
| work, in the absence of carts and roads—the 
cows which supply so many of our comforts 
|—the weakly or deserted lambs, often taken 
home from the flocks by which the uninhabit- 
ed islands and healthy hills are pastured—the 


and talent devoted to the cause of popular) way, and that all the children were born with| geese and other tenants of the poultry-yard, 


education in that country, as compared with 


any other country or state I had ever seen. [| 


must refer to other sources for information in 
regard to the municipal or parochial supervi- 
sion of the schools, and can here only ob- 
serve, that over all these intermediate func- 
tionaries is the Minister of Public Instruction. 


an innate idea of going to school. 


not to speak of those universal favourites, 


“It should be added, however, that parents | dogs and cats, of which every Shetland house- 


‘are not obliged to send their children to a pub- 
lic school ; if they prefer it, the children may 
be sent to a private school ; but they must be 


sent to some one. All teachers, however, of 
| private as well as of public schools, must sub- 


hold contains a goodly proportion. Some idea 
of what is meant by the latter may be gleaned 
from the fact, that at one of the country gen- 
| tlemen’s seats were lately domiciled all at once 
the following animals: a rein-deer from the 


This officer is a member of the king’s coun-| mit to an examination, and have a certificate | North Cape, which roamed about the lawn, 


cil. 
in the government; sits at the council board 


| ‘A very erroneous idea prevails with us, 


He takes rank with the highest officers of qualification from the government officer. | and sought its stable with the cows; a seal of 


\the larger species, which occupied a porch 


of the nation with the minister of state, of| that this enforcement of school attendance is| attached to the dwelling, and often intruded 
war, of finance, &c., and his honours and|the prerogative of despotism alone. I believe | herself up two flights of stairs, examining 


emoluments are equal to theirs. He has no 
merely clerical duties to perform, and being 


\it is generally supposed here, that such com-| 


/pulsion is not merely incompatible with, but 


each apartment with the most anxious curi- 
osity; a sea-otter, whose region was the 


relieved from all official drudgery, he can de-| impossible in, a free or elective government. | kitchen, whose playmate the shepherd’s dog, 
vote his time and his talents to the higher|This is a great error, With the exception of| and whose inveterate and not very endearing 


duties of his department. Such also has been 


| Austria (including Bohemia) and Prussia, 


propensity it was to persist in nestling in the 


the case in France, since the late organiza-| almost all the other states of Germany have | servants’ bed, instead of his own comfortable 


tion of their system of public instruction. 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


“One of the most signal features of the 
school system of Prussia, and of many of the 
neighbouring states, is the universality of the 
children’s attendance. After a child has ar- 


|now constitutional governments. Many of 
‘them have an upper and lower house of As- 
isembly, like our Senate and House of Repre- 
‘sentatives. Whoever will attend the Parlia- 
ment of Saxony, for instance, will witness as 
great freedom of debate as in any country in 
|the world ; and no law can be passed but by a 


crib; a very fine Newfoundland dog, with 
which the seal had many amusing and blood- 
less encounters in her native element ; but the 
finest specimen of the canine race was a sui 
|generis Shetland dog, who afterwards pined 
and died, apparently of a broken heart for his 





master’s temporary absence. ‘There was, 


rived at the legal age for attending school,—| majority of the representatives, chosen by the| moreover, a blue cat of the Persian breed 


whether he be the child of noble or of pea- 


|people themselves. In the first school I visit- 


from Archangel—a perfect treasure of her 


sant,—the only two absolute grounds of ex-|ed, in Saxony, I heard a lesson ‘on govern-| kind for gentleness and affection—and a pie- 
. P . | ° ° ith . : . 

emption from attendance, are sickness and| ment,’ in which all the great privileges secured | bald raven from the Faroe isles; besides 

death. The German language has a word for|to the Saxon people by their constitution were | several gulls and a cormorant—all quite tame 


which we have no equivalent, either in lan-|enumerated ; and both teacher and pupils con-|and domestic. 


guage or in idea. The word is used in refer- 
ence to children, and signifies due to the 
school ;—that is, when the legal aye for going 


\trasted their present free condition with that 
of some other countries, as well as with that 
\of their own ancestors. The elective fran- 


Verily, the family had suffi- 
cient society—no need of balls, or dinners, or 
| evening parties. Did a glimpse of sunshine 
enliven the winter day? the seal was carried 


to school arrives, the right of the school to/chise in this and in several of the other states}down in her sedan chair (alias, a hand-bar- 
the child’s attendance attaches, just as with|of Germany, is more generally enjoyed, that| row, which she mounted with eagerness) to 


us, the right of a creditor to the payment of 
a note or bond attaches, on the day of its 
maturity. If a child, afier having once been 
enrolled as a member of the school, absents 


\is, the restrictions upon it are less, than in 
some of the states of our own Union. 

“In many of the German states, the anni- 
versaries of the date of their constitution are 








| 





the excavation made for her use, into which 
the sea flowed each tide ; and there we would 
watch her elegant gambols, or throw her the 
fish that had been provided for her. Was the 
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THE FRIEND. 








twilight long, and hanging heavy? the otter | before. A very stormy night is apprehended, | of the use of his joints, and no coaxing or 
and Shetland dog were invited to the parlour, and some young or weakly foal, peradventure | beating could induce him to rise, so that it 
where they would engage in a game of romps. | the pet of one of the little girls, walks into the | required five or six men to set him on his 
At first it was only on repeated encourage-| kitchen, and there very quietly and demurely |legs. He appeared in good plight, but almost 
ment that the dog would notice his young and | takes up his quarters, to the great delight of | every body supposed he was really weak, so 


playful companion, so inferior in height, al-| the children, who run to feed him from time | 


| well did he feign; till one day his owner came 
though his match in strength and agility:|to time with oat-cake or potatoes, and a| with a powerful horse-w hip, and gave him a 
very speedily, however, both got equally draught of sweet warm milk ; all which atten- | severe chastisement, to the no small surprise 


energetic, and their gambols and wiles, some-| tions he receives with becoming gravity. 


times uncouth, often elegant, always display- 
ing the attitudes and propensities peculiar to 
each, would be kept up for a considerable 
time with untiring spirit. At length, temper 
being lost on both sides, the kitchen guest 
would be dismissed; while the canine pet, 
soothed and caressed by his master, resigned 
himself to rest on the rug, where he would 
soon be joined by his inseparable friend and 
favourite, the gentle puss, who had stolen| 
away when the otter was permitted entrance, 
no doubt much disgusted and amazed that her 
beloved master and his family should have 
such tastes. Thus are we accustomed to| 
make friends and companions of the lower 
animals, and we are not ashamed to confess, | 
that the loss of some of our playful and affec- | 
tionate dumb friends has caused sincere sor- 
row, and, among the young people, many 
tears; which some may unthinkingly sneer | 
at, but which the gentle and ingenuous will 
recognize as natural and graceful expressions 
of gratitude for submission unreserved and 
undeviating, affection enduring and unequi- 
vocal, and the display of qualities such as we 
are accustomed to love in our fellow-men. 

Such being our opportunities of observa- | 
tion, and such our experience, we trust a few 
more particular notices and anecdotes of the 
animal kingdom in the Shetland islands will 
not be uninteresting, especially to the young. 
We shall begin with the ponies. 

«“ Eric, it looks thick; will there be snow, 
think you 1” says the laird to his principal as- 
sistant, as the shutters are closed and the 
candles lighted. 

“No doubt of that, sir,” responds Eric ; 
“the horses are come home.” 

“ Have you let them in?” 

“© yes, sir; they are all in the yard ;” 
and forthwith the master, laying aside the 
book he had just taken up, and followed by his | 
whole family, go out to see and welcome the | 
shaggy servants, who have come of their own | 
accord from their hilly ranges to seek shelter 
and food during the approaching storm. 
There are twelve, twenty, thirty, perhaps so| 
many as forty of them, old and young. A 
scanty meal of hay or coarse dried grass is) 
given them, while the young people endeavour 
to keep the elder animals from sponging on 
the younger; for when their own share is 
finished, the old horses are very apt to be do- 
mineering and vicious to their own kind, as 
well as voracious, and sometimes kick off the | 
others, and injure them to the breaking of a 








| and scandal of the bystanders at the imagined 
The horses with us are never stabled ; the | cruelty of this procedtire ; however, ere long, 


side of a house, or of a stone wall, is all the|the ox started up with the greatest agility, 
shelter they receive ; and many of their com-| and that day worked .steadily and vigorously, 
panions are left to do as they best may on/as he had done indeed for a few weeks before 
their native hills and shores, receiving, during | this fancy struck him. Next morning, how- 
a long snow, a handful of hay or straw once | ever, again he lay as if dead or dying ; but 
every two or three days, and sustaining their| the instant the author of his Ccastigation ap- 
life chiefly by seeking the beach, and eating| peared at some distance coming towards him, 
the drift sea-weed, of which cows are also| he jumped up as before: this was often re- 
fond, and eat freely. We do not find that the | peated; but as his master could not be always 
horse is nearly so sagacious or affectionate as|at hand, and he was found utterly incorrigi- 
the cow, and is much more selfish and obsti-| ble, and not amenable to any other discipline 
nate. However much he may be indulged or| whatever, he was reluctantly devoted to the 
taken notice of, he very rarely displays de-| knife. 
finite attachment or discriminating sagacity ;} Last season, after much procrastination, 
he will, indeed, carry his rider safely home| and with many regrets, we were compelled to 
through a thick mist or drifting snow, if the | sign the death-warrant of a very old and faith- 
reins are assigned to him, thus in all proba-| ful servant, a work ox, who had reached his 
bility avoiding a plunge in a snow-wreath or a| twenty-first year, and was still, to all appear- 
flounder in a quag-mire ; but so will any ani-| ance, in possession of as much activity and 
mal seek and find its native place, or the shed | vigour as ever. No animal could by possibility 
where it is accustomed to receive f@od. jbe more docile, sagacious, and affectionate ; 
The Shetland pony, however, is docile,| he distinctly knew and acknowledged, under 
rely vicious, and admirably adapted for the | any circumstances, the persons belonging to 
half-savage life he is doomed to lead in these | his owner’s family, or who were accustomed 
islands, where even the steeds kept for the|to drive him; and he was so perfectly aware 
family’s use in riding receive little better! of what was required of him, that one would 
usage than the rest, and never know the lux- | have imagined he understood human language. 
uries of currying, stabling, or supping on} ‘Though it is a defect in the character of the 


oats. Some of these ponies are very dimuni-| lower class of Shetlanders, that they only 


i ; : A | 1 hoi me Snm tha «ac sh --- aries 
wnue eA hs rg ,809 tifirtyethtee: or | of thems an fidalpe in’ HO Séntiment towaras 


even thirty inches. One of the latter, a dun- | even the most attached of their dumb depen- 
coloured mare of exquisite symmetry, could | dents, yet of this animal, all who knew him, 
stand under a dining-table, and a lady, who is| said he was so intelligent, as to be able to do 
rather petite, could seat herself on its back, | every thing but speak ; nor could any but 
without lifting her feet from the ground.) strangers be got to butcher him at last, so 
This gentle and beautiful creature was lost by | well was he known, and so highly apprecia- 
falling over a precipice, but the foal she had | ted. I may just add, that his flesh was finely 
with her was found, and carefully nourished, | flavoured and tender, as well as fat, and that 
and is still alive; the same in colour, but| it is quite usual in Shetland to keep both cows 
rather larger than its dam. The breed of and oxen to the age of sixteen or eighteen 
ponies is degenerating within these few years; | years before slaughtering them. 
for the handsomest and best are usually ex-| Who has not heard of the softness and fine- 
ported. Only one circumstance—and it is) ness of the Shetland wool? [I do not know the 
rather a melancholy one—is in favour of the| reason of its extreme softness, Is it the 
breed, namely, that the late severe seasons) coarse scanty food, or something peculiar in 
have carried off the weakly ones in hundreds, | our herbage ! Or is it merely the particular 
The trying and variable Shetland winter may | breed ? Partly all these causes, I imagine ; for 
thus prove a necessary and beneficial, though | the wool degenerates when the sheep are re- 
it may be a rough regenerator. | moved to more southerly latitudes, or to bet- 
Of the cow we have little to say; she is|ter pastures in their own. ‘They are of small 
staid and matronly, and well treated, as she|size—the mutton is highly flavoured, and 
always deserves to be ; her milk, though small dark-coloured, like the Welsh—the wool is of 
in quantity, is peculiarly rich. Oxen are al-| different shades of brown colour, gray and 
inost always employed in the plough, or the | black, as well as white. I trust the benevo- 





ra 





limb. ‘They therefore require to be watched 


light cart used on the proprietors’ farms. | lent feelings of my readers will prompt them 


when thus fed in numbers together. | The ox is very sagacious, docile, patient, and | toa more este sonra Ss this, the — si 

Next morning the ground is covered with| enduring. Only one we ever saw was inveter-| ticle S ~ uce in a our ge ae eee 
snow; the ponies scrape the fleecy carpet | ately obstinate, and averse to labour. He was ae ” they poy? wy B mts ea 
with their feet, endeavouring to obtain aja young and beautiful animal, milk-white, hardy ac eee sherman - 7 pis a) 
mouthful ; and morning and evening they re-| without a spot. He used invariably to fall ee i ee apy “ -_ ao 
ceive from their protectors a spare meal as| down when about to be yoked, as if deprived| his family add materially to their too 
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scanty resources, and, at least, always provide 
their own clothing, by the produce of their 
knitting, which is, indeed, the only remuner- 
ating branch of industry within their reach. 
The wool is so fine, that it may be spun intoa 
thread as small as a cambric one, and this on 
a common lint-wheel. Some idea of this may 
be formed from the fact, that one thousand 
yards of thread are frequently spun from one 
ounce of wool, each thread being threefold, 
or three thousand yards in all! Stockings 
knitted from thread of thjs quality are so light 
and fine, as to be capable of being drawn 
through a finger-ring, and for such, so high a 
price as two guineas, and even more, has been 
paid. These used to be the most recherché 
articles of Shetland manufacture; but within 
these few years, the cottage girls knit a vari- 
ety of elegant shawls and scarfs in numerous 
ingenious patterns, mostly their own inven- 
tion, which are as beautiful as lace, and not 
above three or four ounces in weight. 

There is no scene more exciting in Shet- 
land than a whale hunt. When the latter 
word is used, the reader most probably will 
associate with it Melton Mowbray, or Oak- 
leigh, or the Caledonia hunt. How contrasted 
to these is the scene J would endeavour to 
describe! In the one are met all the para- 
phernalia of hounds and horns, a rich and cul- 
tivated country, dinners and balls. In the 
other, Shetland boats and the unstable ocean, 
shouts and confusion; while, instead of a 
brush, or a few hares, a shoal of valuable ani- 
mals driven on shore contribute, by the pro- 
duce of their blubber, light to our dreary 
nights, or many comforts to the poor island 
fishermen. The only species of whale which 
is thus stranded on the shores of these islands 


ware = 


one of the lesser cetacea allied to the grampus 
and porpoise, The ca’ing whale, which is 
from eight to twenty feet long, and yields 
from twenty to sixty gallons of oil, is grega- 
rious. Crowds of the species roam over the 
North Sea, always under the guidance of a 
leader; who would appear, however, to be 
equally fallible with many human leaders, for 
he often leads them far out of their proper 
walk. Every year, hundredsare stranded in 
Shetland, and also in the Faroe isles, where, 
it may be remarked, they are of more service, 
as the Faroese do not scruple to use their flesh 
as food. As a general account of our whale 
hunts might be comparatively uninteresting, I 
shall here give a description of a particular 
one, which occurred a few years ago, and 


was attended by circumstances of unusual ani- | 


mation. The scene was one of those snug 
Jand-locked bays with which the Shetland 
isles abound, opening round the point of a 
sinall adjacent island into the North Sea; the 
time was a calm dull winter day. 

(To be concluded.) 


Green Cornstalks make Rich Milk.—At a 
late meeting of the Farmers’ Club in New 
York, Morris, of Morrisenia, stated that 
he kept a dairy of one hundred and twenty-six 
cows, to supply the New York market with 
milk—that he feeds them on green corn. He 
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sows his corn broadcast, and says it makes 
better and richer milk than any other food he 
has used, and there can be no doubt but that 
it produces more provender than any other 
vegetable. Morris’s statement exactly 
coincides with our notion. So much saccha- 
rine matter as cornstalks yield must make 
rich milk.—Late paper. 








Carpet Weaving.— Bigelow, an in- 
genious young artisan, has invented a power- 
loom for weaving ingrain carpets; it Is a 
splendid piece of machinery, and does great 
credit to the artist; it is capable of doing 
more than the ordinary hand-loom, and can 
with great ease be managed by a girl. While 
the shuttle is passing from one box to another, 
if the thread breaks, it at once stops, and when 
any change is necessary, a small bell attached 
to the machinery informs the girl in attendance 
what is wanted. It is truly astonishing to see 
the rapid march of science. ; 

To the Lowell Company the people of this 
country are indebted for bringing this beauti- 
ful machine to its present high state of per- 
fection; they have expended nearly 100,000 
dollars in building and erecting machines; 
they have now put up fifty looms, about one- 
third of which are in active operation; the 
carpets pgoduced are of excellent quality, 
and will bear comparison with any manufac- 
tured. 

+— Bigelow has likewise completed a 


cel all his other inventions in point of simpli- 
city. 

A paragraph has gone the rounds of the 
SHEP from Hapland GP shhUG0' pounds Hr ine 
patent. A gentleman connected with the 
Lowell company states, that it is not correct, 
but Bigelow has taken out a patent in 


England.—Jbid. 





New Stereotype Process.—It is stated in a 
late British paper, that a most important im- 
provement has been made in the art of stere- 
otype printing, for which Konheim & Skir- 
ving, of London, have obtained a patent, and 
which bids fair to work a complete revolution 
in the book-making world. The procuring 
of a cast of movable type by the methods 
hitherto adopted with plaster of Paris has 
been attended with great difficulty and loss of 
time,—objections so entirely removed by the 
substitution of some other substance by the 
new plan, that a perfect mould, free from all 
defects, may be obtained in half an hour. 
Under the old process the work occupied a 
day, and then frequently had to be done over 
again, Specimens, in which passages of 
Hebrew, Arabic, and other oriental languages 
are given, have been seen, and the stereotype 
is a perfect fac-similie of the original. The 
saving in the expense of stereotyping effected 
by the new process will be seventy or eighty 
per cent., and the public will, no doubt, benefit 
by it by and by, in the reduced cost of stand- 
ard works, 





machine for the manufacture of Brussels | 
carpets, which is confidently expected to ex: | 


TRUST IN THE LORD. 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also 
in him, and he shall bring it to pass. And he 
shall bring forth thy righteousness as the 
light, and thy judgment as the noon-day.” 
Psalm 87, 5 and 6 v. 

Malice and calumny may, for a time, over. 
shadow the brightness of a holy character; 
but the sun will come forth, and the clouds 
will flyaway. ‘This was most eminently true 
of the blessed Jesus, at his resurrection, and 
will be verified in all his sincere faithful fol- 
lowers sooner or later. 

The spotless Lamb of God was dumb, be. 
fore those who were divesting him of his 
honours, and robbing him of his life. 

Israel was commanded to “ stand still,” and 
see the salvation of God; but many of them 
gazed upon the pomp and power of Pharoah, 
who was in pursuit of them, till their faith 
failed, and they began to murmur and des. 
pond. How often is this our case before we 
perceive it !—£ztract. 


The Condor.—The condor, which chiefly 
inhabits the valley of Ylo, in Peru, is unques- 
tionably the largest of those birds which have 
the power of flight. It is sometimes, though 
but rarely, upwards of fifteen feet across the 
wings when extended. ‘The beak, four inches 
long, is so strong as to be able to pierce the 
body of a bullock ; and the talons so strong as 
Ito enable it to carry off a deer or young calf. 
|They seldom frequent the forests, as their 
flight would be thereby impeded. They des. 
cend from an almost incredible height, some- 
times 20,000 feet from the top of the moun- 
tains. ‘ The peculiarities of structure in the 
respiratory system of birds, have, probably, a 
relation,” cays Dr. Roget, * to the capability 
we see them possess, of bearing with impu- 
nity very quick and violent changes of atmos. 
pheric pressure. Thus the condor of the 
Andes is often seen to descend rapidly, froma 
height of about 20,000 feet, to the edge of the 
sea, where air is more than twice the density 
of that which the bird had been breathing.” 
“ We are as yet,” he adds, “ unable to trace 
the connection which probably exists between 
the structure of the lungs, and this extraordi- 
nary power of accommodation to such great 
and sudden variations of atmospheric pres- 
sure.” 

The general colour of the condor is brown- 
ish; the feathers on the back, however, are 
sometimes perfectly black. The neck is en- 
circled with a white ruff, and on the head is a 
species of comb. 

The condor is very destructive, and, con- 
sequently, various methods are employed 
with success to capture it. Sometimes a 
person, clothed in the skin of a newly killed 
animal, goes out, and entices the condor 
to attack him; while companions, who have 
secreted themselves, from their hiding-place 
rush out and seize him. The female makes 
her nest among the highest and most inac- 
cessible rocks; where she lays two while 
ges, somewhat bigger than those of a tur- 
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al walked the streets. A priest and lawyer op- | 
Helics of the Past.—No. 25. posed him, and charged him with denying the | 


a otaee we oueaamting margnee, hat is | Scriptures to be the word of God. He an- 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will | swered, “I do not deny the Scriptures, but | 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. own and witness them; but I deny them to be 

the Immortal Word of God which endures for- 
ever.” This testimony so consonant with the 
language of Scripture, wherein the Lord se | 
sus is proclaimed as the Worp, was called | 
blasphemy, and two justices committed him| 
on account of the expression to Derby goal. 
Here he lay ten days. Many others were | 
imprisoned for going to meeting; some were | 
forcibly kept from the meeting-house ; others 
begut 1d were sorely beaten and stoned ; at some pla-| 
by his living power hath he preserved you in| ces, through beatings, much blood was shed, | 
manocency, and hath made you comely. » He| and many were in danger of losing their lives. | 
hath raised up his seed in you, that beautifies| But they bore all their sufferings with inno- | 
and adorns. Your lamps burn brightly and| cent patience, not lifting up a hand against | 
shine, and give light to many. Your feet| their persecutors. 

are on the top of the mountains; the hills and) Margaret soon travelled south, and by the 

the tall cedars shall bow and fall before you, | 1st of the Third month, she was at Alton, in 

as ye abide in the Lamb’s innocency. In the; Hampshire. On her way, she had probably 
feeling of the power and pure life of God, in| passed through Alford, in Lincolnshire, and 


JOHN AND MARGARET LYNAM. 


(Continued from page 335.) 


Margaret Ridge having returned to Car- 
rickfergus, wrote at that place the following 
epistle to Friends in the North of England :— 

“ Dear children of the Lord, and lambs of 
my Father’s fold, unto whom in the pure unity 
and unchangeable life I am joined ;—the Lord 
hath begotten you by his immortal Word, and 








For‘ TheFriend.” | necessity to declare the Truth to them as they | see and detect the robber that cometh up some 





other way. 

“Ye who are daily grieving and oppressing 
the good Spirit of grace, by rebelling against 
it, by quenching and disobeying its motions, 
and yet are speaking the good words of Scrip- 
ture, which holy men spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, ye shall stumble, 
fall, and perish forever, if ye repent not. 
Cover not yourselves with a mere profession, 
with praying, and speaking good words,—for 
the kingdom of God stands not words, but in 
power. The prayer which the Lord accepts, 
is with the Spirit, and with the understand- 
ing, where the holy hands are lifted up with- 
out wrath and doubting. Ye pray with pollu- 
ted lips and with unholy hands. ‘The unclean 
nature yet standeth in you, neither do you 
walk in the daily cross, by which the enmity 
is to be slain. Ye are glorying above the 
cross ; some of you stumble at it ; others count 
it foolishness ; making the cross of Christ of 
none effect, though it be the power of God 
unto salvation to them that believe, 

** Some of you are lifted up with pride and 


which stands the mystery of the fellowship | having had her mind exercised on behalf of| envy, and speak great swelling words against 


which is unchangeable, I salute you. 


the people of that place, she addressed the 
Mareoaret Riper. 


following exhortation to them :— 


_your confidence be in him who hath delivered | 


“ Carrickfergus, in Ireland, 1660.” 


Having now completed her service in Ire- 
land, Margaret returned to England. She 
probably landed at Whitehaven, from whence 
she visited her friends in Derbyshire with a 
few lines. 

« Dear Friends :—Trust in the Lord, and let 


you in many troubles. He is faithful; he will 
not break the bruised reed, nor quench the! 
smoking flax. So dwell in his power, and in| 
it you will be preserved out of temptations, 
and from the snares of the enemy. Peace 
and eternal rest will be your portion, if ye 
abide faithful unto the end, Although ye be| 
passing through a night of sorrow, yet the day | 





of refreshment draweth near, and though ye} 
now sow in tears, ye shall reap in joy. Fear 
not,—the Lord of the hosts of Israel is with 
you : He will appear for your help, and by his| 
arm of power will bring salvation to his sced. | 
As ye dwell in his power, the shadows and | 
clouds will pass away, and the perfect day | 
will arise, and ye shall rejoice in God your| 
Saviour. The Lord of life be your strength 
for evermore. 

“From your dear friend and sister in the 
Truth, 





Marearet Ripce. 
* Whitehaven, 1660.” 


Friends of Derbyshire had been during 
1659, and were, at the date of this letter, en- 
during much persecution. Ralph Sharply on 
the 21st of Sixth month, 1659, was arrested 
with several other Friends, who were going 
peaceably to their meeting, and were set in the 
stocks, where they were left for more than an 
hour. After being released, Ralph found it 
his place to preach the gospel to the people 
around, and for this offence was sent to the 
house of correction. He was confined for 
two days, and then being set at liberty, again 
felt a pressure of love to the people, and a 


** Unto all the people of Alford, from the | 
highest to the lowest, under what name or) 
form soever, who are estranged from the) 
Lord, and know not the Bishop and Shepherd | 


the people of the Lord, who seek the good of 
your souls, and desire that ye may come to 
the knowledge of the Truth. Ye who desire 
to know the Lord, and yet abide in the fear- 
ful and unbelieving spirit,—it is the enemy of 
your souls that is seeking to keep you in sla- 


of your souls. Sin hath separated you from | very, and in bondage, and would not have you 


God, and transgression hath driven you from 
his presence. ‘The Prince of the air rules in 


your hearts, at his will ye are led captive. By | 
the subtlety of the serpent ye are deceived, | 





and that eye which could discover the mys- 


come to the knowledge of the Truth, and to 
the Light that manifests ali deceit. For this 
light would bring you out of the ways of death 
unto the ways of life. It would give you the 
bread that satisfies to feed on, and that water 


tery of iniquity, and the secret working of the |of Life to drink, of which whosoever drinks 
enemy is blinded. shall thirst no more. 

* A light shines in your dark hearts, which| ‘To the government of Jesus must ye all 
reproves and checks you for that which no|come, and submit to the teaching of his Spi- 
mortal eye can accuse you of ;—it often sets | rit, or else ye shall perish forever. 
your sins in order before you, and sometimes Marcaret Riper. 


| ye are brought thereby into trouble and sor-| “From Alton, the Ist of the Third month, 1660.” 


row for your disobedience and _ rebellion 
against the Lord. ‘The light of Christ shows 
and manifests every motion of evil before it be} « [et not them that wait on thee. O Lord 
acted, and judges and condemns after evil be | . 


y ; |God of hosts, be ashamed for my sake ; let 
committed, whether it be in thought, word, | not those that seek thee be confounded for my 
or work. : . lsake, O God of Israel. Because for thy 

“In the Light, ye are to wait, and watch, | ..k6 [ have borne reproach.” ‘This ought to 
and believe. Its testimony is true, and what- |}. the prayer of every Christian, especially if 


soever it condemns, oe ve 7 ihe be a minister of the gospel, that his suffer- 
That which would turn from the Light, and ings in the world may not give just offence to 


reason with flesh and blood, is the voice of the | the brethren, or the church: which they 
enemy; obey it not. That which leads unto} never will do, if he suffers in a good cause, 
soberness, meekness, and purity, is the Word with a good conscience. 

of God, is the voice of the true Shepherd. 

Follow it, and it will lead you out of the ways = 

of death and hell, and bring you into the ways| ‘“ Even Christ pleased not himself; but, as 
of peace and eternal life. You will be brought |it is written, The reproaches of them that 
into a pure conversation, into an undefiled reli-| reproached thee fell on me.” The usage our 
gion, into the church that is in God, into the! Lord met with from his brethren, because of 
worship that is in Spirit aod in Truth. If ye | his integrity to the house of God, should com- 
love the Light of Christ that shines in your | fort those who meet with the same usage, on 
consciences, and obey his requirings, ye shall|the same account. ‘“ They that sit in the 
receive power over all that is contrary to it ;| gate (or judgment seat) speak against me ; 
over all evil thoughts, words and works. As|and I was the song of the drunkards.” The 
ye come into the unity of the Spirit, ye will | true followers of the holy Jesus will often ex- 
know him, that is the way, the truth and the| perience the like treatment, from an evil and 
life. Ye will enter in by the door, and will | adulterous generation. 


(To be continued.) 
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For *‘ The Friend.” | took his coat and disfigured it by dipping it in 
: ‘ : |blood, brought it to Israel, and said, this 
SCRIPTURE WARNINGS. | have we foand ; know now whether it be thy 
How soon after Adam partook of the for-|son’s coat or not. If they could succeed in 
bidden fruit was the disposition manifested to | throwing the imputation of their brother’s 
cast the blame of wrong doing upon others. | destruction upon some one else, instead of 
We may safely regard it as one of the fruits themselves, the end of these hard-hearted men 
of the fall, which appears at an early period, would be answered for the time. But there 
and often attaches itself to the human charac-| was an All-seeing One who beheld their ac- 
ter through life. When the Omniscient One |tions and their hearts, and not only preser- 
asked Adam, “ Hast thou eaten of the tree | ved Joseph, but brought them to judgment. 
whereof { commanded thee that thou shouldest | Joseph, “the arms of whose hands were 
not eat? the man said, the woman whom | made strong by the hands of the mighty God 
thou gavest me to be with me, she gave me of | of Jacob,” was an object of his peculiar provi- 
the tree, and I did eat.” And of the woman|dence and keeping. The various visions 
he demanded, “ What is it that thou hast) which he had given him of his future great- 
done ? and she said, the serpent beguiled me,/| ness, of the distress that was to overtake his 
and I did eat.” All these subterfuges were | father’s household, and of his being the instru- 
no better than fig-leaf coverings—they did| ment of preserving his father’s flocks and fami- 
not conceal their sin, nor defend them from|ly were to be fulfilled. Although he was dis- 
the consequences of it. |carded and hated by his brethren, yet the 
Duplicity does not long hide the workings | Lord was with him, and in due time lifted him 
of the evil spirit within. When Cain, one of out of the prison-house, and brought his 
Adam’s immediate descendants, found that) brethren to bow down to him. In their dis- 
his offering was not respected, he “ was wroth, | tress they remembered their cruelty to their 
and his countenance fell.” The change in his brother. A few days solitary confinement 
feelings towards his brother was soon visible| gave them opportunity for reflection, and 
in his countenance. “ And he talked with) when, in their turn, they found themselves 
Abel his brother, and when they were in the altogether in the power of strangers, whose 
field, Cain rose up and slew his brother.” | course they could not foresee, they not only 
How soon after the creation, persecution com- | keenly felt the difference between having the 
menced on account of religion! “ And where-| power in their hands, and its being transferred 
fore slew he him? Because his own works /to another; but the just witness for Joseph’s 
were evil, and his brother’s righteous.” ‘ And | God had place to plead in their guilty breasts. 
the Lord said unto Cain, where is Abel thy | And they said one to another, “ we are verily 
brother? And he said, I know not. Am I) guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw 
my brother’s keeper.” Here he tried to shun | the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, 
detection by falsehood. ‘“ But the Lord said,| and we would not hear; therefore is this dis- 
what hast thou done? Thy brother’s blood | tress come upon us. And Reuben answered 
crieth to me from the ground.” Certain it is| them, saying, spake I not unto you, saying, 
that Divine judgment will sooner or later|do not sin against the child; and ye would 
overtake the guilty soul. ‘I'o escape the aw-| not hear; therefore, behold also his blood is re- 
ful retribution which awaits the dark spirit of quired.” They would not regard the pleadings 
revenge, let every one not only bear in mind, | of the object of their dislike, nor of his brother 
but put in practice the Divine injunction ; “ it} on his behalf. They were determined to rid 
is shown unto thee, O man, what is good, and | themselves of their dreaming brother, let the 
what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, | consequence be what it might. But notwith- 
but to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly | standing the archers shot at him, and sorely 
with thy God.” | grieved him, and hated him, yet his bow abode 


Joseph was remarkably favoured with Di-|in strength, and like a fruitful bough by a| 


vine communications above his brethren, and) well, his branch ran over the wall. 
they hated him for it. “ And Israel said to | Balaam would have cursed Israel for the 
Joseph, Go, I pray thee, see whether it be| rewards of divination if the Lord had per- 


well with thy brethren, and well with the| mitted. He loved the wages of unrighteous- 


flock, and bring me word again ;” “ and when} ness, though he professed he could not go| 


they saw him afar off, before he came near | beyond the word of the Lord ; and when the 
them, they conspired against him to slay him.”’| seed of Jacob took vengeance on those who 


Reuben plead for him, determining to deliver| adopted the doctrine of Balaam, who taught | 


him out of their hands as soon as an opportu-| Balac to cast a stumbling block before the 
nity presented—but they sold their brother, in| children of Israel, he was found among the 
the absence of Reuben, to a band of Ishmael-| slain. 

ites, who took him down into Egypt,andthere| Joseph was sold for money, and Judas co- 
sold him again for a servant among strangers. | venanted with the chief priests to betray the 


lone of these little ones that believeth in me,” 


said the lip of Truth, * it were better for him 
thata mill-stone were hanged about his neck, 
and he drowned in the depths of the sea.” 

Christians make much profession of the 
,excellency and Divine authority of the Holy 
|Scriptures, but too many of them act as if 
‘they did not apprehend the penalties which 
they denounce against cruelty and injustice, 
jand all manner of sin would ever be poured 
\forth upon them. They seem to think them- 
|selves a sort of favourites who will be except- 
ed in the day of Divine retribution. A very 
unwise and unsafe conclusion. “ If the right- 
| eous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
jand the sinner appear?” “ f die daily, said an 
|experienced apostle, nevertheless I live ; yet, 
not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life 
that I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me.” If Christ live in us, we 
jshall bring forth the fruits of his Spirit— 
| Which is not a vindictive revengeful spirit— 
| but breathes peace on earth—and good will to 
men—especially to those who travail for the 
salvation of souls, and the prosperity of the 
kingdom and cause of the Redeemer. It 
seeks the strength and support of such in the 
discharge of the duties whereunto the Holy 
|Ghost hath separated them—and instead of 
‘turning them aside from the work of the 
Lord, it rejoices in their fruitfulness and suc- 
cess. 





Hay Making.—In making clover hay, we 
|are decidedly in favour of not exposing it 
|much to the sun after it is first wilted. We 
speak from experience, having practised vari- 
ous modes, and we are certain that it may be 
made with less labour, and that it is of far 
superior quality, when cured in cock, than in 
any other way. When the swathes are a lit- 
tle wilted, pitch them into cocks. Laying it 
/up in such a manner that it will stand the 
| weather, which is easily done, by the exercise 
of a little care. Examine the hay from day 
to day, to see how the process of curing ad- 
vances, and when it seems to be so well made 
that with what it will dry in handling, it will 
|do to put in-the barn or stack, turn over the 
| cocks, loosen up the bottoms a little with a 
| fork, and proceed to load it. Clover hay thus 
cured, is not likely to heat in the mow or 
stack, and from having every leaf and head 
i saved, will be found to be very nutritous, and 
much relished by all animals. In fact, we 
believe that clover hay, properly cured, will 
make more flesh, milk or butter, than any 
other hay, pound for pound, The prejudice 
against clover, has arisen from the bad man- 
ner of curing it. Knocked about as it fre- 
quently is, wet and dried by turns, it loses its 


It was now necessary to contrive some mode | Lord of life and glory for thirty pieces of | leaves and heads, and becomes-litile else than 


of pacifying their father and their friends re-| silver; when he came to see what he had 
specting the loss of a brother, and it was not | done, he brought the money and cast it down 
probable that men who had no more natural in the temple, saying, “ I have sinned in that 
affection than to cast him into a pit, and then|I have betrayed the innocent blood ;” and he 
to sell their brother to strangers, would give | destroyed himself. What a heavy burden will 
the true cause of his absence—prevarication | fall on those who betray Christ in any of his 
was resorted to—they did not directly say that|dear children, and give them over into the 


he had been destroyed by wild beasts, but they | hands of their enemies. “ He that offendeth 


a mass of tasteless stems, which no animal 
| will eat.—Albany Cultivator. 





“There is another life, where there is no 
death, nor any pain nor trouble, but fulness of 
joy, in the presence of Him who made us, and 
who will love us forever.” 
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A Torrent of Burning Lava poured into the 
Ocean. 


When the torrent of fire precipitated itself 
into the ocean, the scene assumed a character 
of terrific and indescribable grandeur. ‘The 
magnificence of destruction was never more | 
perceptibly displayed than when these antago- | 
nistic elements met in deadly strife. ‘The 
mightiest of earth’s magazines of fire poured | 
forth its burning billows to meet the mighti- 
est of ocean’s. For two score miles it came, 
rolling, tumbling, swelling forward, an awful | 
agent of death. Rocks melted like wax in its 
path; forests crackled and blazed before its 
fervent heat; the very hills were lifted from 
their primeval beds, and sank beneath its tide, 
or were borne onward by its waves ; the works 
of man were to it but as a scroll in the 
flames ; nature shrivelled and trembled before 
the irresistible flow. Imagine Niagara’s 
stream, above the brink of the falls, with its 


dashing, whirling, tossing, aud eddying rapids, | 


madly raging and hurrying on to their plunge, 
instantaneously converted into fire, a gory- 
hued river of fused minerals; the wrecks of 
creative matter blazing and disappearing be- 
neath its surface; volumes of hissing steam 
arising; smoke curling upwards from ten 
thousand vents, which gave utterance to as 
many deep-toned mutterings, and sullen, con- 
fined, and ominous clamorings, as if the spirits 
of fallen demons were struggling against their 
final doom ; gases detonating and shrieking as 
they burst from their hot prison-house ; the 
heavens lurid with flame; the atmosphere 
dark, turgid, and oppressive; the horizon 
murky with vapours, and gleaming with the 
reflected contest; while cave and hollow, as 
the hot air swept along their heated walls, 


of prolonged echoes. Such was the scene, as 
the fiery cataract, leaping a precipice of fifty 
feet, poured its flood upon the ocean. The old 
line of coast, a mass of compact, indurated 
lava, whitened, cracked, and fell. The waters 
recoiled, and sent-forth a tempest of spray ; 
they foamed, and lashed around and over the 
melted rock ; they boiled with the heat, and 
the roar of the conflicting agencies grew 
fiercer and louder. ‘The reports of the explo- 
ding gases were distinctly heard twenty-five 
miles distant. They were likened to the dis- 
charges of whole broadsides of heavy artille- 


like lightning in all directions; the outskirts 
of the burning lava as it fell, cooled by the 
shock, was shivered into millions of fragments, 
and, borne aloft by strong breezes blowing 
towards the land, were scattered in scintillant 
showers far into the country. For three suc- 
cessive weeks the volcano disgorged an unin- 
terrupted burning tide, with scarcely any 
diminution, into the ocean. On either side, 
for twenty miles, the sea became heated, and 
with such rapidity, that, on the second day of 
the junction, fishes came on shore dead in 
great numbers at Keaau, fifteen miles distant. 
Six weeks later, at the base of the hills, the 
water continued scalding hot, and sent forth 
steam at every wash of the waves.—Jarves’s 
Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich Islands. 
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BEE MOTH. 
An article in the last number of the Farm- 
ers’ Cabinet, quotes the following remarks in 
relation to bees, and their great enemy the 
moth, from a communication from Charles G. 
Page, Examiner of Patents, to H. L. Ells- 
worth :-— 
“No branch perhaps of agricultural, or 


/rather rural occupation, has been so much 


neglected in this country as bee culture. 
Wherever it has been attempted with care, it 


| has always proved profitable ;, but many who 
engage in this business, abandon it—for the 
‘reason that the bee is left to be its own pro- 


tector against its many enemies, but more 
particularly against its common enemy, the 
bee moth. A large number of applications 
for patents have been made for improvements 
in bee-hives, most of them with reference to 
this very point, viz. :_ protection against the 
moth; and it might be reasonably inferred, 
from the fact that applications are continually 
being made for this purpose, that no complete 
remedy has been devised, 

“From the character of many of the in- 
ventions, it is obvious that the habits of this 
insect are not studied ; and it is to be regret- 
ted that, while naturalists and apiarians have 
so long investigated and made themselves fa- 
miliar with the domestic habits and whole 
economy of bees, they have neglected to no- 
tice this their predatory, and ultimately fatal 
enemy. In Virginia, it is a common prac- 
tice to put the hives upon the ground, as a se- 
curity from the moth ; and I can testify to the 
fact, that bees in well made hives, protected 


| by a covering from rain and excessive heat, 


under these circumstances thrive well. The 





| which go to swell the aggregate of the annual 

exports of our country, bees-wax forms no in- 
considerable item at this time, and is capable 
of being very largely extended.” 


PRESERVING BUTTER. 


| In the number of the Cabinet from which 
| the foregoing was taken, is a communication 
dated Hartford, June 12th, 1844, signed G. 
| Fox, and addressed to H. L. Ellsworth, Com- 
missioner of Patents, as follows :— 


“In answer to your inquiry, What has 
| been your practice in putting up butter, espe- 
cially for preservation in hot climates, or for 
long voyages? I will cheerfully state, that I 
have had considerable experience on this sub- 
ject, and, in some particulars, good success. 
/There are many things required to insure 
good butter. The butter itself must be well 
|made; that is, worked enough, and not too 
| much, and salted with rock salt. This bein 

| well done, and the buttermilk all expelled, the 
|butter may be packed in good white-oak, 
| well-seasoned casks, well filled. In cool cli- 
/mates larger casks can be used. In hot cli- 
/mates, it is best to have small casks—say 
from 25 to 30 lbs.—so that too much need 
not be exposed while using. Then put these 
‘small casks into a hogshead, and fill up the 
| same with strong pickle that will bear an egg, 
and the butter may be shipped to the West 
| Indies or Europe, and kept perfectly sweet. I 
|have never found saltpetre or sugar of any 
benefit. Butter of my packing has opened as 
good in the West Indies, as it was in Connec. 
iticut. I will remark, that to keep butter in 
|ice-houses, when it remains frozen, will an- 





| vent the approach of mice, &c. 


eggs of the bee moth are deposited usually | swer, if the butter is to be continued in the 


|somewhere about the base of the hive, and,| same temperature; but if it i 
threw back the unearthly sounds in a myriad | | ‘ ; iran 


after hatching, the larvae crawl into the hive | warm weather after being taken from the ice- 

and commence their work of destruction. It | house, it will not keep as long as if it had not 

is presumed that the instinct of the insect} been exposed to so cold a temperature.” 

leads it to deposite its eggs in dry and warm 

places, and consequently to avoid the ground. — 

The hive is placed upon tiles or bricks, to pre-|_ Pennsylvania Finances.-The following 

brief statement of the financial affairs of 
“ The bee readily adapts itself to every cli- | Pennsylvania up to the Ist of Fourth mo. last, 

mate ; and although its period for labour is| is copted from a recent publication by J. W. 

abridged in the more northern latitudes, yet | Hammond, chief clerk in the Auditor Gener- 

it seems to thrive equally well wherever it | al’s.office. 

can find an abundance of food, An esteemed 

friend, H. K. Oliver, of Salem, Massachusetts, Debt of the Commonwealth. 





' : |has been singularly successful in his culture. | 6 per cent. 
ry. Streaks of the intensest light glanced | 


[ have not space for a detail of his peculiar) stocks, $4,321,013 98 
mode of management, were such proper for|5 do. do. 32,934,763 73 
this report ; but I may state its result. This|4} do. do. 200,000 00 
gentleman, the care of whose apiary is merely | —— $37,465,777 71 
a relaxation from graver pursuits, has taken| Relief notes 

300 pounds of honey per annum, from three| in circula- 

hives; and the average for each of his hives| tion bear- 

for several years past, has not been lessthan| ing 1 per 

80 pounds. In 1840, he took from one hive} ct. inter., $1,292,449 68 

140 pounds, and left 60 pounds for the bees to| Loan 6 per 
winter upon. It is obvious that such continu-| cent., 

ed success cannot be merely fortuitous, but — 
must be the result of proper care and contri-| Domestic creditors—scrip 
vance. As the importance of this culture is} outstanding, 

underrated, or, more properly speaking, but | Interest on loans, due 1st of 
little known, I may be thodght to have be-; February, 1844, 
stowed more attention to the subject than it 

deserves. Among the articles, however, 


171,636 00 
$1,464,085 68 





166,505 65 


955,426 14 


$40,051,794 18 
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Property of the Commonwealth, 


Stock in sundry corpora- 
tions, (par value,) $2,002,597 56 

Public works, (cost of con- 
struction,) 

Public buildingsand grounds 
at Harrisburg, (estima- 
ted,) 

Money due on Jands unpa- 
tented, (estimated,) 

State Arsenals, powder ma- 
gazine, &c., (estimated,) 


} 
28,616,375 01 | 


} 
| 


250,000 00 
200,000 00 


100,000 00 
$31,168,972 57) 
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“ Draw nigh unto my soul, and redeem it ; 
deliver me because of mine enemies. Thou! 
hast known my reproach, my shame, and my | 
dishonour: mine adversaries are all before | 
thee.” 69th Psalm, 18th v.— Deliverance from 
tribulation, and persecution, is prayed for by 
the church, and by her faithful children, upon 
the same grounds.— Extract. 





World*s Comforts.—“ Reproach hath bro- 
ken my heart, and | am full of heaviness: I | 
looked for some to take pity, but there was | 
nove; and for comforters, but I found none. | 
They gave me also gall for my meat; and in 


my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” | !s @ radical mistake. 


aaa 


| prevented from shrinking ; that it is rendered | 


| magnificent blue wood was produced by caus- 


THE FRIEND. 


tallic solutions were absorbed with avidity. | 
He found also that branches of trees, as Sonn 
as cut, began to absorb air, and, by a simple 
contrivance, ascertained that a freshly cut 
branch will absorb five times its own volume 
of air. Among the results of this process 
are, first—that wood is preserved from decay, | 
and the attacks of insects; that wood may be | 


almost incombustible; and that it may be, 
with great facility, dyed to the very heart in 
a perfect manner. A most singular experi- 
ment was effected within the wood itself. A 


ing a tree to absorb successively a salt of iron | 
and the prussiate of potash—the elements of 
prussian blue. Arago exhibited to the Acade- 
my of Sciences a culumn of pear-tree wood, 
impregnated with pyrolignite of iron, as black | 
and hard as ebony.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





The Aze is laid at the Root of the Trees. 


It was customary with the Jewish prophets, 
says Adam Clarke, to represent kingdoms, 
nations, and individuals, whose ruin they pre- 
dicted, under the figure of forests and trees 
doomed to be cut down. But the learned 
author then proceeds, as do many others, to 
apply the texts to the Jews nationally. This 
John the Baptist is ad- 


69th Psalm, 20th v.—Such are the comforts | dressing individuals, and speaks of individual 


often administered by the world, to an afflicted 
and tribulated soul. 


Boucherie’s Method of Hardening Wood. 
—Among other curious things in the annual 
report of the Patent Office, is a long descrip- 
tion, translated from the French, of the pro- 
cess discovered by Boucherie for impregnating 
wood with various saline solutions, both for the 
purpose of colouring, as well as preserving 
the wood. In this operation, the inventor has 
availed himself of the capillary (or rather vas- 
cular) action of the living plant to carry 
liquids into every minute pore, and effects im- 


repentance, as indispensable to escape indi- 
vidual ruin; hence, he used the plural form 
trees, and not the singular tree, which might 
much more naturally represent them, had he 
|spoken of them as a political body. Great 
mischief has been done by transferring the 
|language of the New Testament, without 
ground, from individuals to nations. God does 
| not save men by the gospel nationally but indi- 
vidually ; and those interpreters miserably 
err who divert the readers of the gospels and 
epistles, from the feeling of personal interest 
and responsibility. How different the views 
of St. Paul; tribulation and anguish upon 





pregnation in a most rapid and thorough man- 
ner. In the older processes, the impregna- 
tion was facilitated by various devices, in 
using the force pump or atmospheric pres- 
sure; but in Boucherie’s method, nature is 
made to play a singular part—is cheated as it 
were—and the living plant is made to absorb 
chemical preparations instead of its own sap. 
For instance, a large poplar tree, soon after it 
was cut down, was placed with its foot in a 
solution of pyrolignite of iron, (the liquid se- 
lected by the inventor, after seven years of 
experiment,) and in a short time the whole 
tree was penetrated with the solution. The 
position of the tree, whether horizontal or ver- 
tical, is of no consequence as to its absorbing 
power ; and the inventor, moreover, found that 
it Was not necessary to cut the tree down, but 
that by boring holes in the tree, and forming 
a trough around these, the absorption immedi- 
ately took place. Some singular facts were 


every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew 
first, and also of the gentile ; but glory, honour 
| and peace to every man that worketh good ; to 
| the Jew first, and also to the gentile ; for there 
| is no respect of persons with God. Such in- 
/terpreters, though perhaps unintentionally, 
| make the labours, and sufferings, and instruc- 
‘tions of our Saviour and his apostles of no 
'real value. For what did they exert them- 
‘selves on this interpretation? ‘To save a few 
| Jews only from the destruction of Jerusalem. 
— Extract, 





“ The teacher of Sir Isaac Newton thought 
him a dull boy; he would have understood 
| him better, if he could have watched him at 
|his play, and seen him joyfully absorbed in 
| making curious mills, and setting mice to turn 
|them. And so also with Sir Humphry Davy; 
he cared little for books, but took delight in 
trying experiments, and in roaming the coun- 





also developed in his experiments. He found | try for minerals.” 


that all kinds of trees refused entirely to take 
up any vegetable solution, while neutral me- 
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SEVENTH MONTH, 20, 1844. 





An error inadvertently escaped correction 
in our account of the riot last week—line ele- 
venth, for 25th instant, read fifih inst. For 
the information of our friends at a distance, 
we have the satisfaction to state, that no out- 
break has occurred within the past week, and, 
excepting the presence of the military, which 
at the call, and under the control of the Go- 
vernor, are yet here in considerable numbers, 
there is nothing interruptive of the business 
transactions, or in the general appearance of 
the city, at variance with its wonted quiet and 
orderly aspect. In truth, throughout the mad 
uproar, beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
seat of it, the city itself, and the greater por- 
tion of the surrounding districts, showed 
scarcely any indications materially different 
from the ordinary condition of things. There 
seemed a propriety in thus remarking, to 
counteract, as far as we may, the many oral 


and written exaggerations which there is . 


reason to believe have gone abroad. 


POSTAGE. 


Correspondents will oblige us by paying 
postage on their letters, It is, to say the 
least, very thoughtless in subscribers when 
they wish the direction of the paper changed, 
to tax us with the postage on a letter giving 
the information, when the post-master may 
always lawfully give such notice under his 
frank. 


By letters from England, we learn that our 
friend Sarah Ewlen arrived at Liverpool on 
the eighteenth of Sixth month, afler a fa- 
vourable passage of twenty-one days from our 
Capes. 





Diep, on Fifth.day, the 20th of Sixth month, Saran 
M. wife of John Williams, of Blockley, Philadelphia 
county, in the 44th year of her age ; a member of Rad- 
nor Monthly and Merion Particulur Meeting. In the 
removal of this dear friend her family have sustained a 
severe loss ; yet they sorrow not as those without hope, 
believing she has been permitted to enter into everlast- 
ing rest. 





, at her residence, near Dublin, Wayne county, 
Indiana, on the sixth of Seventh month, 1844, afler a 
short illness, Maria, wife of Nathan Wasson, and 
daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Cox; a member of 
Bethel Particular and Milford Monthly Meeting, in the 
22d year of her age. 


,on the first day of Seventh month, 1844, Sa- 
BILLAN, wife of Thomas White, of a short illness, in the 
79th year of her age; a member of Centre Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, in Clinton county, Ohio, (for- 
merly from Upper Evesham, New Jersey). Her disor- 
der was of a parulytic nature; and although deprived 
of speech, her countenance was calm and serene. In 
the death of this dear friend, we bave the consoling evi- 
dence, that our loss is ber everlasting gain; that her 
redeemed spirit is in the enjoyment of a rich reward, 
an inheritance with the righteous of all ages. 
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